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CHECK LIST REVISION. 


*“CATABRUSA AQUATICA BROOKGRASS. “Perennial of wet habitats, 


the northern Rocky Mts. foothills and 


Enttyloma Sacc.; leaf: smut.. Utah. 

Puccinia graminis Pers. (II,-TII), stem rust. Wis. 

Rs poae-sudeticae (WWest.) (II); leaf rust. Ind., ‘Utah, 
WY Or, Gand I ‘unknown, on Poa 


CENCHRUS 


BIFLORUS. INDIAN SANDBUR.. _ introduced, annual, under test 


Helminthosporium sp., leaf spot. Fla. 


CENCHRUS RCHINATUS SOUTHERN “SAD EUR a), VIRIDIS Spreng. (2). 
annuals growing ‘in open grciind’-and wastes, commonly weeds, but of 
some forage walue before the burs form; (1) in the Southern 
“States from S. Car. to Calif. and in tropical. america, (2) in the 
Florida. Keys and southward. A few records on-CENCHRUS SPP. : (3) 

within this range are 
-Balensia. ‘claviceps Speg., inflorescence blight. Fla., Va. (1) 
Cladosporium spongiosum Berk. & Curt., on burs.. Fla%-(3) 
Ephelis mexicana Fr., black ring, sterility disease. Fla. Q).: 

Conidial stage of Balansia clavicdps? ~ 

~Gibberella zeae (Schw.) Petch (G. saubinetii of authors), on culms. 
Fla. 

_Phyllachora. spheerosperma Wint., tar spot. calif, Fla. ‘Canal 

Zone (2), P. R. (1,.2), Virgin Is.°(3)7 

Puccinia cenchri Diet. & Holw. (ZI, III), rust. Fl. P. R. (1, 
2), Virgin Is. (3).: O-and I unknown. 

Pets 43}. 


CENCHRUS MYCSUROIDES H.B.K., BIG SANDBUR. Woody perennial of coastal 
lowlands, Fla. to Tex. and southward. 


Phyllachora sphaerosperma Vint., tar spot. P. R. 
Septoria cenchrina J. J. Davis, leaf spot. Tex.. 


mee 
i 
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st 
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N. Y. to Fla and La. 


Phyllechora sphaerosperma Wint., tar spot. Fla. (2) 


CHLORIS (GRAMINEAE) 


CHLORIS GAYAN& Kunth., RHODE'S GRASS. 


caped and established in fields and wastes there 


- Dorylaimus sp., on roots. Hawaii. .. 
Helminthosporium sp., leaf spot.- Fla. 


Tylenchus spiralis Cassidy, on roots. Hawaii... 


out economic importance are included. 


* -Dothichloé limitata Diehl, black ring, sterility disease. 


_ petraea Swartz, in Fla. and P.R. 


Wr., secondary root rot. N. Dak. 
' Helminthosporium sativum Pam. King & Bakke, root rot. 
cillata Nutt., in idinn. 


infection reported on C. verticillata. 


Kans.; ©. cucullata Bisch. in Tex. 

Sclerospora farlowii Griff., downy mildew. Ariz. | 

Uromyces archerianus Arth. & Fromme (II, Ill), rust. 
I unknown. 

Ustilago chicridicola Henn., 
lata, Calif. 

U. elegans Griff., inflorescence smut. Ariz. 
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CENCHRUS PAUCIFLORUS Benth., FIELD SANDBUR, MAT S. (1). 
sandy wastes and a weed in sandy fields, occurring throughout the 
U. S.3; of some food value to wildlife; also C. TRIBULOIDES L., 

DUNE S. (2), similar but occurring cane along the seacoast from 
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Colletotrichum graminicolum (Ces.) G. W. . Wiles, anthracnose. Del. 


Puccinia cenchré Diet. & Holw., rust. Fla., Okla., Tex., P.R. 
Septoria cenchrina J. Davis, leaf spot. Minn., Wis. 
Sorosporium syntherismae (?k.) Farl., inflomescence smut. General. 


Stout perennial of Africa, cul- 
tivated for forage in the South and especially the Southwest, es- 


and southward. 


Heterodera marioni (Cornu) Goodey, rootknot. Hawaii. 


CHLORIS VIRGATA Swartz, FEATHER FINGERGRASS, SHO'VY:CHLORIS. Annual 
weed of fields and wastes, chiefly in the South Central and South- 
western States, introduced in the Middle Atlantic States; furnish- 
es food for wildlife. A few records on other Chloris spp. with- 


On C. 


Fusarium scirpi C. R. Lambert & Fautr., var. acuminatum (Ell. & Ev.) 


On C. verti- 


Puccinia chloridis Speg. (II, III), rust. N. Y.3; also on C. verti- 
cillata Nutt., Kans. to Tex. and KN. i’ex. © and I unknown. 
P, glumarum (Schm.) Eriks. & Henn. (II, III) stripe rust. Natural 


Pyrenochaeta graminis Ell. % Ev., leaf blight. On C. verticillata in ' 


N. Mex. © and 


On C. verticil- 


Annual of ~~ 


| 
: 
| 
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NNA (GRAMINEAE) 
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CINNA ARUNDINACEAE L., STOUT WOODREED (1) and‘C. LATIFOLIA (Trevir.) 
Griseb., DROOPING WODREED (2). Tall perennials of moist wood-. 
land habitats, the former ranging from the Mississippi Valley 
eastward, the latter from the Northeastern to the northern Rocky 
Mountain States and the meseee Coast; both furnishing sparse 


forage. 


Acrospermum compressum Tode ex Fr., on culms, Pa. 
Epichloé typhina (Pers. ex Fr.) Tul., choke. Ark., iid., Va. 
Erysiphe graminis DC., powdery mildew. Iowa. 
Helminthosporium catenarium Drechsl., leaf blight. N. Y. 
H. turcicum Pass., on leaves. Ala. © 

Phyllachora graminis (Pers. ex Fr.) Fckl., tar spot. I11., Kans., 
wide, Wis. 

Puccinia coronata Cda. (II, III), crown rust. Ind., Iowa, N. Y., 
Wis. (1); -Ida., Mich.,; mont., Wash. (2). 

P. glumarum (Schm.) Eriks, & Henn., stripe rust. Ida. 

P. graminis Pers. (II, III), stem rust. Conn., Ind., Mich., Mo., 
Nebr., N. Y., Ohio, Va., Wis..({1)3 Conn., N. Y., Wis. (2). The 
var. phlei-pratensis Eriks, & Henn. reported in Wis. 

P. rubigo-vera:(DC.) Wint. (II, III), leaf rust. iid., Mo., N. Y., 
Wis. (1); N.°H., Wis. (2). The var. impatientis (Arth.) Mains, 
with O and I on Impatiens spp. has. been identified. 

Scolecotrichum graminis Fckl., brown stripe. Wis. (2). 

Stagonospora arenaria Sacc., leaf blotch. minn., Oreg. (2) 

S. intermixta (Cke.) Sacc., on leaves. Wis. (1,2). 


COIX (GRAMINEAE) 


COIX LACHRYMA-JOBI L., JOB'S-TEARS. Annual, of tropical Asia, cult. for 
ornament, widely escaped and established in wastes in the Southerg 


States and tropical America. 


Chlorotic streak -- suspected virus, perhaps the same as that causing 
a similar disease in sugar cane in Hawaii. 


CORTADERIA (GRAMINEAE): 


CORTADERIA SELLOANA (Schult.) Aschers. & Graebn., PAMPASGRASS. Peren- 
nial of S. America, grown for ornament in the Southern States and 
California, the plumes an occasional florists' trade item. 


Apiospora montagnei Sacc., on dead leaves. S. Car. 

Chaetostroma aterrima (Cke.) Sacc., on leaves. S. Car. 

Coniosporium arundinis (Cda.) Sacc. (Gymnosporium arundinis Cda.), 
on panicles. Calif. (Should probably be Papularia arundinis 
(Cda.) Fr. or P, sphaerosperma (Pers.) Hoehn.) 

Fusarium graminearum Schwabe, on leaf sheaths. Calif.- 


| 
\ | 
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CORTADERTA SELLOANA cont. 
' Helminthosporium sp., leaf spot. Ga. 
parvulum Cke.,.on. leaves. S. Car. 
Hendersonia culmiseda Sacc., leaf spot. Ureg. 
Mystrosporium consors Thuem.;: on dead leaves. S. Car. 
’Phoma gyneriicolum Cke. &Mass., on leaves. Calif. 
P.. lineata Sacc,. (Coniothyrium lineare Thuem.), on culms. Calif. 
P. ?terrestris Hansen, leaf spot. Ky. 
Phyllosticta sp., leaf spot. Ky. 


CY.AROPOGON (GRAMINEAE) 


CYNBCPOGON CITRATUS (DC.) Stapf., LEMON GRASS, and C. NARDUS (L.) 
Rendle, CITRONELLA G. Tall. perennials of tropical Asia, grown in 
the South for aromatic foliage, naturalized. in tropical America. 


Helminthosporium sacchari (Breda de Haan) Butler, eye spot. Fla. 

Himantia stellifera Johnston (?Odontia saccharicola Burt), web blight, 
. Sheath rot. P. it. 

Myriogenospora paspali Atk., tangle-top. Fla. 

Papularia vinosa (Berk. & Curt.) Mason, on leaves. P. R. 


CYNCDON (GRAMINEAE) 


CYNODON DACTYLON (L.) Pers., BERMUDA GRASS. Perennial of Eurasien 
origin but present cosmopolitan distribution in warm-temperate 
regions; important pasture and lawn grass in the Southern States, 
also grown in the North, as New England, siich., and Oreg., but 
not hardy; sometimes a troublesome weed in moist fields. 


, for \ 


sherl Apiospora montagnei Sacc., on dead leaves. Ga. 


Cercospora seminalis Ell. & Ev., leaf and glume spot. Tex. 
Coniosporium gramineum (Ell. & Ev.) Sacc., on dead culms. La., Miss. 
-€, rhizophilum (Preuss) Sacc. is probably indentical. Both are 
perhaps better referred to Papularia arundinis (Cda.) Fr. or 

P. sphaerosperma (Pers.) Hoehn. 

_Corticium sasakii (Shirai) T. Matsu (Rhizoctonia grisea (Stevenson) 

' Matz), banded sclerotial disease. Ala., La., iiss. Belongs in 

Pellicularia according to Rogers' concept but has not been placed. 

-erysiphéoided Ell. &vEv., on dead leaves.. La. 
This name retained here although Dimerosporium = Asterina in mod- 
ern usage; this sp. is not an Asterina. 

Diplodina graminea Sacc., on culms. S. Car. 

Helminthosporium sp., leaf blight. Fla. Ga., Okla.,Tex. 

H. cynodontis Marig., on leaves, ? leaf blight. Fla., Ga., N. Car., 
Va. . 

H. giganteum Heald & Wolf, zonate eye spot. Fla., Md., N. Car., Tex. 

Meterodera marioni (Cornu) Goodey, rootknot. Hawaii. 

Macrophoma sp., on culms. S. Car. 

Phymatotrichum omnivorum (Shear) Dug., on roots, Ariz. Hyphal 
strands are sometimes found on roots of this host but there is 
apparently no parasitic relationship. 
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CYNODON DACTYLON cont. 

Physarum cinereum (Batsch.) Pers., on ipa and inflorescences. 
Fla., Okla., Tex. Nonparasitic but sometimes “injuring the host 

Puccinia cynode*tis Lacroix ex Desm, (II, III) rust. Gulf States to 
Calif., Camal Zone, P. Rw. O and I on Plantago spp. in “urope 
and Japan, not yet found in U. S. 

P. graminis Pers., stem rust. Natural infection recorded, PDR Suppl. 
130. 

Pythium sp., rootlet necrosis. Okla. 

Rhizoctonia sp. (? R. grisea (Stevenson) Matz = Hypochnus sasakii 
Shirai), root and stem rot. Ariz., Okla., Tex. 

R, solani Kuehn (Pellicularia filamentosa (Pat.) Rogers), brown sate: 
La., Tex., Hawaii 

Sclerospora farlowii Griff., Okla. 

Sclerotium portoricense F. L. Stevens, on culms and leaves. P. R. 

S. rolfsii Sacc. (Corticium rolfsii Curzi), southern blight. Fla. 

Septoria cynodontis Fckl., leaf spot. Tex. 

Sorosporium syntherismae (Pk.) Farl., inflorescence smut. Calif., 
Tex. 

Ustilago cynodontis P. Henn., satioreanqnes: smut. Ariz., Calif., 
Mo., Okla., Tex. 


CYNCSURUS (GRAMINEAE) 


CYNOSURUS CRISTATUS L., CRESTED DOGTAIL. .Perennial, of Europe, some- 
times grown for forage and locally established in Northeastern 
States and Pacific Northwest. 


Scolecotrichum graminis Fckl., brown stripe. Nl. Y. 


CYPERUS (CYPERACEAE) 


CYPERUS spp., FLATSEDGE. Grasslike herbs of great diversity and wide 
distribution, usually of moist to wet haoitats, in the tropical 
and temperate zones. A number of spp. are important sources of 
food for wildlife; several, especially C. ROTUNDUS L., NUT-GRASS 
and C. ESCULENTUS L., YELLOW NUT-GRASS, CHUFA, are widespread 
troublesome weeds; the latter is sometimes grown in gardens for 
its tubers which are eaten by small animals. C, TEGETIFORMIS 
Roxb,., CHINESE MAT SEDGE, furnishes straw for making mats in the 
Orient and has been tried in the U. S. Space permits only partial 
annotation as to the particular spp. and localities. No patholo- 
gical records for this area were found for C. alternifolius L., 
umbrella plant, cult. as a house plant or a garden aquatic and 
widely naturalized in tropical America, or for C. papyrus Le» pa- 
pyrus, which -is sometimes grown as a garden novelty. 


Ascochyta Sacc. & Roum. on leaves, Wis. 
Balansia cyperi Edgerton, inflorescence deformity. On C. virens 
Michx., in La. and Tex. 
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Cercospora caricina &. ‘leat spot. On C. filiculmis 
Vahl,, C. houghtonii waeree C. schweinitzii Torr., and others. 
‘Wis. 

Cintractia cyperi Clint., ine smut. On cC. filiculmis 


Vahl, in Conn. and Mass.5 on G. grayi Torr. ay C. torreyi Brit. 


C. limitata Clint... inflorescence smut. On C. Le, in P. Re 
C. minor (Clint.) Jacks., inflorescénce smut. On C. grayi, Del., 
Md., N. J., N. Ye; on C. rotundus L. and other spp. in P. R. 
Darluca filum (Biv.-Bern.) Cast.,: with Puccinia sp. N. J. 
Heterodera marioni (Cornu)-Goodey, nootknot. Fla., N. Car., Hawaii. « 
Himantia stellifera Johnston, web’ blight,” sheath rot. P. R. 
Hypocrella cyperacearun (Berk. & Curt. ) Saec., black leaf band. 
Fla., La. (= Dothithloé sp., as does also Ophiodothis atramen- 
tosa (Berk. & Curt.) Sacc. var. cyperi Earle, on C. ovularis 
(Michx.) Torr. in Ala., according to W. W. Diehl) © 
Meliola argentina Speg., black mildew. Hawaii, P. R. 
-M. circinans Earle, black mildew. Fla., Miss., P. R. 
Phyllachora cyperi Rehm, tar spot. On C. rotundus, C. esculentus, 
C. schweinitzii‘and spp., in Fla., Car.; Wis., P. Re 
P. viequesensis Orton & Toro, tar spot. On C, ligularis L., inP. R. 


Phytophthora cyperi (Ideta) S. Ito) Kawakamia cyperi Uiy.), downy 


mildew. Observed in 1908, but not thereafter, in test plantings 
of C. tegetiformis in S. Car. and Tex. grown from plants import- 
ed from Japan, in an attempt to establish the cultivation of 
Chinese matting straw in the U. S. 

Puccinia canaliculata (Schw.) Lagh. (II; III), rust. On C. escu- 
lentus, C. rotundus, C. strigosus L. and spp., from Mass. to Fla., 
Calif. and Wis., also in Central America and West. Indies. 0 
and I on Ambrosia trifida L. and Xanthium spp. 


' P, cyperi Arth, (JI, III), rust. On C. filiculmis, C. schweinitzii, 


C.- strigosus and spp. Mass. to Fla., Tex. and N. Dak., also in 
Central America and Wiest Indies. O and I on Erigeron spp. 
P, cyperi-tagetiformis (P. Henn.) Kern, rust. On C. flavicomus 


Michx. Tex., and C. and spp. in P. 
and I unknown. 


P. subcoronata P. Henn. (II, III), On C. diffusus Vahl, in 


Canal Zone. © and I unknown. rs antioquensis Mayor also ro 
ed on this host.-in: Panama. 
Rhizoctonia solani Kuehn, on culms and roots of C. rotundus, in Fla. 
Rotylenchus similis (Cobb) Filip., in roots of C. rotundus, Hawaii. 
Scirrhia ostiolata Ell. & Gall., on culms. Tex. 
Septoria cyperi Ell.°& Ev., leaf spot. Ala. 
Sphaeronema consors Berk. & Curt., on culms. S. Car. 
Stagonospora cypéri Ell. & Tracy, on culms. Miss. 
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THE DISEASES OF LILIUM LONGIFLORUM IN THE 
PECIFIC NORTHWEST 


Frank P. McWhorterl 


Since the importation of Easter lily bulbs from Japan has ceased, the 
growing of Lilium longiflorum has increased in the Pacific Northwest. 
There are now more than 1000 growers. If suitable varieties are grown and 


. proper disease coritrol meas :es practiced, the production of Easter lily 


bulbs should become a permanent industry. Most of the plantings are on 
or very near the coast, especially in Curry County, Oregon, and Del Norte 
and Humboldt Counties, California, but several have been located in the 
Willamette Valley and at points near Roseburg, Oregon. The varieties in- 


dicated by the trade names Croft, Ace, Estate, and Kenyon-Davis predomi- 


nate but there are a few small plantings of Creoles and of unnamed vari- 
eties. Most plantings consist entirely of Croft, a variety that orgina- 
ted as a seedling firom.a crow made by the late Dr. David Griffiths of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture (5). : 
The disease problems confronting the growers of these lilies include 
several true diseases and a condition known as "dormancy". The bulbs 
are propagated almost exclusively from stem bulblets. Some of these bulb- 
lets remain dormant and: produce neither roots nor shoots for an entire 
year. ‘When these dormant bulbs are dug, they are noticeably yellow-r. - 
pigmented with a high content of: xanthophyl. The more experienced growers 
consider the losses from dormancy to be greater than those from any other 
factor. The fundamental cause or causes of this dormancy are not known. 


Fungus Diseases 


Botrytis Blight. Studies of Botrytis isolates from lilies made at 
various times during the past 12 years support Hansen's (3) concept of © 
the species cinerea, therefore the name Botrytis cinerea is accepted for 
the polymorphic ‘organism which frequently blights the foliage of all kinds 
of lilies grown here. It has seldom been isolated from bulbs. No lily 
species or variety has proved naturally resistant to all strains of the 
fungus, but among the local Lilium longiflorum varieties, Ace has shown 
some degree of resistance. The Ace variety when growing adjacent to se- 
verely diseased Croft plants usually escapes noticeable damage even when 
left unsprayed. 

Environmental conditions favorable to Botrytis infection have proved 
limiting factors in choosing locations for commercial cultures of L. longi- 
florum. Experience has-shown that locations along the coast where the 
rainfall is over 80 inches, or in the coast ranges where late frosts occur, 
are not practical for lily culture because both excessive precipitation 
and late frosts favor extreme Botrytis activity. The blight is, however, | 
a continual menace in all locations in the Northwest where climatic fac- 
tors are suitable for good lily growth, and a spray program must be regu- 
larly followed. The disease usually damages small plants more than large 


+ Published as Technical Paper No. 447 with the approval of the Director, 
egon Agricultural Experiment Station. Contribution of the Department of 

Botany in cooperation with the Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops and 

Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural Engineering, 

U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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“ones, but plants of all sizes and ages to be’ ‘Penstrol- 
Bordeaux is now recommended (6) for the entire growing season but a suit- 
able dust is needed for more efficient coverage of. the foliage during sum- 

mer when dew on the lower leaves is the medium for Botrytis infection. 


Basal Rot. Typical basal rot caused by Fusarium oxysporum f. lilii 
(4) has not as yet become noticéable in Northwestern Kaster lilies. No 
cases of basal rot were seen or-called to our attention during 1943 or 
1944. It is regularly present, however, in certain garden species and all 
growers are acvised to take precautions to avoid it. 


' Scale Tip Rot. Scale tip rot is the name praposed for the only rot 
regularly present on Lilium longiflorum bulbs grown in the Pacific North- 
west. it is especially noticeable in large bulbs of marketable sizes. 

The tips of the central scales and occasionally the dorsal surfaces of 
outer scales are é€arkened and shriveled with a rot which appears black in 
freshly dug bulbs and brown in those which have been prepared for shipment. 
Individual lesions are chocolate-brown in color and are smooth -- not 
rough,-’as are those produced by Colletotrichum lilii (8). The epidermis 
usually remains unbroken erycept. for: microscopic cracks although the lesions 
extend into the inner tissues’ of the scales. The disease is objectionable 
because it disfigures the apoearance of ‘the bulbs, provides entrance for 
numerous mites and occasional lesser bulb flies, and may be conducive to: 
soft rot infections during stcrage or shipment. The etiology is a complex 
“biological problem. Cultures consistently show the presence of Cylindro- 
carpon radicicola deep in the lesiors and microscopical examinations of 
‘moribund tissues “indicate that. this furgus has some specific role in the 
progress of ‘the disease. Inoculati¢ns, “however, made with Cylindrocarpon 
isolates have all been negative. The disease differs from Van Hell's (9) 
account of a scale and root rot attributed to Cylindrocarpon in Holland. 
It is probable that inception of the disease relates to invasion. of'.sto- 
mata by other fungi which form initial shallow lesions. For example, the 
stomsta on the scales of the Croft variety are frequently invaded and in- 
jured by Rhizoctonia solani. The Croft variety is especially subject to 
scale tip i rot. 
While the etiology of the disease is - not understood, field observations 
indicate that scale tip’ rot is due to soil organisms and edaphic condis. 
tions regulariy present in the sandy loams close to the coast. When in- 
fected bulblets are planted in heavier soils only a few miles from the 


coast, the disease soon disappears. At present it is an economic problem 
only near the coast. 


Black. Seale Rot. Black scale rot caused by Colletotrichum Lilii 
(8) has not. been observed on Northwestern lily bulbs. 


Rust. While Uromyces 1ilii is.common on native lilies in the vici- 


nity of most of the plantings, infection of Lilium Zonet Horus has not been 
‘observed. 


Rhizoctonia Diseases.- ihere are two distinct Rhizoctonia diseases: ° 
of economic iriportance on Easter lilies in the Northwest. One of these, 
due to Rhizoctonia solani, is widely distributed in coastal plantings. . 
The other, due to Rhizoctonia tuliparun, has’ been observed only in south- 
ern Washington. 


soaps name stem canker is ; proposed for the lily disease caused by Rhizoc- 
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tonia solani. The lesions are very similar in appearance to those pro- 
duced by this fungus on underground parts of potato stems. They are com- 
mon on the below-ground portions of stems of lilies following potatoes. 
Usually this disease does little damage and is not noticed by the grower, 
& more serious form follows planting in newly cleared land infested with 
the bracken fern, Pteridium aquilinum var. pubescens. A straind® Rhizoc- 
tonia solani, abundant on the rhizomes of these ferns, is especially vir- 
ulent on certain economic plants including strawberries as shown by Zeller 
(11). This Rhizoctonia strain attacks lily stems and produces large uri 
and numerous cankers that sometimes cause the plants to wither and turn 
yellow. 

The name stem rot is proposed for the lily disease produced by. Rhizoc- 
tonia tuliparum (10). Isolates made from tulips in northern Oregon and 
from lilies in southern Washington agree with Whetzel's (10) description 


‘of this fungus. The stem rot differs from stem canker in that the former 


causes a soft rotting of the stem and may involve some of the bulb near 
where the stem emerged. Infected plants turn yellow when still in the- 
"rosette stage" and are easily detected. This disease has been observed 
only where lilies have been planted after tulips. 


Southern Wilt. Sclerotium rolfsii is usually of sporadic occurrence 
on economic plants in the Pacific Northwest but has recurred in a few 
plantings of iris and lilies. It has been especially destructive to Lil- 
ium regale in warm localities. The moving of infected L. regale to loca- 
tions in southwest Cregon where Easter lilies are grown has exposed the 


latter to the fungus. As yet this has resulted in no serious losses, ap- 


parently because the fungus has not vigorously attacked L. longiflorum 
bulbs and plants. Injury consists usually of mild rotting of outer scales 
-without noticeable stem rot. This observation may be significant since 
transfers from L. regale made by mixing mycelium and rotted tissues in 
potting soil have shown this fungus from L. regale to be very destructive 
to L. candidum, L. henryi, and to umbellatum varieties. Moreover, carrots 
and beets planted after infected L, regale in the Umpqua Valley, Oregon, 
have been ruined by the fungus. 


Virus Diseases 


Rosette. It is doubtful whebher rosette or yellow flat as described 
by Ogilvie (7) has ever been present in Oregon or Washington. During the 
early development of these Northwestern plantings, weak plants were rogued 
as questionable rosette but later observations and greenhouse tests indi- 
cate that such plants were weakened from some other cause. — 


Fleck. The original Northwest stocks of Croft, Ace, etc., were free 
from fleck as typified by the disease in Creole lilies described by i 
Brierley and Smith (1). An extensive survey, made with the cooperation 
of the State Departments of Agriculture of Oregon and Washington, revealet 
no fleck in any of the Pacific Northwest commercial stocks in 1944. This 
freedom from fleck is due to the concerted action of growers and their lo 
cal trade associations, which has prevented the bringing in of any stocks 
under circumstances that could introduce fleck. That the disease can 
thrive and spread here was proved by two occurrences. Creoles were plant 
ed near other varieties in Pierce County, Washington, in 1940. The disea 
spread and the planting had to be given up. The second occurrence was né@ 
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Clackamas, Oregon. There, croft lilies were orompeated. in. a greenhouse 
and exposed’: to fléck=diseéased Creoles that were being forced. During 
1943 a very few of the transplanted Croft lilies’having. this history de- 
veloped fleck. A thofough- job of roguing. was-done. with the supervision 
of the writer;: no fletk was observed in the 1944. 


Bunchy Ton and Diehack . The malformation’ of shoots known as bunchy 

top (2, 6), and the rather sudden yellowing and drying of foliage known 
as dieback, have long been serious diseases of unknown cause universally 
present in Northwest plantings. While examining» typical material micro- 
scopically in warth 1944, the, writer. observed nematodes in leaf chloren- 
chyma and conciuced that both diseases are due to nematodes. Transfers 
made under greentiouse conditions reproduced the dieback form of the dis 
ease in about four weeks. Af about the same time Mr. \. L. Courtney, 
nematclogist at Sumner,-: Washinzton, independently: found nematodes in die- 

' pack plants collected from greenhouses. Dr. G. Steiner,. Division of. Nema- 
‘tology, U. S. Department of Agriculture, determined the nematode to be 
Aphelenchoides ol 2sistus, and both:he and iir. Courtney have since studied 
the diseases and ..ave shown by experiment that dieback is of nematode ori- 
gin, while such a relationship fortmnechy top still lacks experimental 
proof. Extensive control experiments ‘are now in progress in Northwest 
plantings. 

these two diseases shotild be of general interest to phytopathologists 
because the bunchy top symptoms are typical of a physiological disease and 
the dieback symptoms suggest the presence of a virulent virus. They may 
be different symptoms produced by verious circumstances in the life his- 
tory and population behavior of the causal nematode. These circumstances 
‘ are being investigated by Dr. Steiner and his associates. 
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AND AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 


“SWEETPOTATO’ WILT SURVEY:IN SOUTH. CAROLINA 


C. J. Nusbaum 


In the summer of 1944, a sweetpotato wilt (Fusarium batatatis and F. 
hyperoxysporum) [F. oxysporum f. batatas] survey was conducted in 22 coun- 
ties in the coastal plains region of South Carolina. The writer was assis- 
‘ted by Mr. W. B. Rogers, Superintendent of the Edisto Experiment Station, 
and, in most of the counties visited, the agricultural agents gave valua- 
ble.aid in locating the fields. A total of 176 commercial fields, ranging 
from about one-half acre to 25 acres in size, was inspected. a 
Representative areas were examined by walking slowly through the fields, 
in such a way that 4 rows “of sweetpotatoes were under close observation. 
The number of wilt-infected plants was counted and the area observed was 
estimated. fhe percentage of wilt-infected plants was then calculated, 
assuming roughly that there were 10,C00 plants per acre, unless a very 
poor stand necessitated a lowering of this figure. The incidence of in- 
fection then was rated as None, Trace (less than 0.1%), Light (0.1. to 0.9% 
Hi Medium (1.0 to 5.0%), and Heavy (above 5%). A summary of the date obtain- 
r ed is shown in Table l. 


Incidence of Fusarium Wilt in Commercial Fields 
of Porto Rico Sweetpotatoes in the Coastal Plains 
Region of South Carolina in 1944. 


Fields 


Table 1. 


Acres 


Incidence 


| of wilt* Number Percent Number Percent 
None 102. 58.6 747.8 57.3 
i Light 8 4.6 ‘ 39.7 3.6 
i medium 19 11.0 109..0.. 8.3 
i __Heavy 13 7.5 3.4 
Total 174 1306.2 --- 

* See text for percentage <aiuos of trace, light, medium, 

and heavy. . 


Growers were laresviousd, wherever possible, and general notes VEL 
were taken on such factors as may have had a bearing upon the incidence 
of wilt. These included soil type, source of seed or plants used, cult 
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45 
practices and crop rotations. Samples of wilt-infected plant material, 
from each field.showing wilt, were sent to Dr. G. M. Armstrong at Clemson, 
South Carolina, for isolation and future use in cross inoculation exper- 
iments. 

In general, the level of wilt infection was lower than anticipated and 
its distribution was irregular. Wilt appeared to be prevalent in some com- 
munities, while in others, often in the same locality, the disease was ei- 
ther absent or present only in trace amaints. However, the greatest amount 
of infection (22.5%) was found in a small, isolated field in Lexington 
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_ County. The large producing areas in Lee, Horry, and lower Orangeburg 


Counties were relatively wilt-free. The worst centers of infection were 
found in Barnwell, Dorchester, and upper Orangeburg Counties. Seven fields 
were inspected in Dorchester County and all of them showee from medium to 
heavy wilt infection. 

There was evidence that the prevalence of wilt in some communities might 
have been traceable to a free exchange of seed and plants between neigh- 
boring growers and, in many cases, contaminated plant beds were suspected 
of being the source of inoculum. One grower in Dorchester County, whose 
3 fields showed from 4 to 12% wilt,had planted sweetpotatoes on the same 
land for 3 of the past 4 years. In central Orangeburg County, an 8-acre 
field showed 15% wilt. This was the aly fieldvisited that was known to have 
received a liberal application of stable manure. In this case the stock 
had been fed the refuse from the previous crop. 

With the exception of the producers of certified sweetpotato seed and 
plants, most growers were unaware of the existence of Fusarium wilt in 
South Carolina and also uninformed concerning control measures. Neverthe- 
less, it was interesting to note that wilt was either absent or aa very 


low level on farms where growers had started out with certified seed or 
plants. 


SUEETPOTATO STCRAGE CONDITIONS 
IN DELAWARE AND MARYLAND 


A. J. Mix 


During the period November 24 to December 20, a survey was made of sweet- 
potato storage houses in Kent and Sussex Counties, Delaware, and Anne 
Arundel, Dorchester, Prince Georges, and Wicomico Counties, Maryland. 
(Part of the Delaware survey has been reported earlier). Sweetpotato- 
growing in Delaware has beendeclining steadily. Acreage was reported in 
1946 as 5000, but probably not much more than half that was planting in 
1944. The Maryland acreage is much larger, especially in Wicawieo and 
Anne Arundel Counties. 

Varieties grown are: in Kent County, Delaware, Little-stem Jersey and 
to a much smaller extent Big«Stem Jersey and_Porto: Rico; in Sussex County 
the same varieties, and near the Maryland line Maryland Golden; in Wico- 
mico County, Maryland, the variety Maryland Golden; in Dorchester County, 
the Porto Rico; in Anne Arundel County, chiefly Maryland Goldan but also 
Big-Stem, Little-Stem, and Porto Rico; in Prince Georges County, Nancy Hall. 

The yield throughout the area was good, being variously estimated by the 
growers as from 200 to 250 bushels per acre. One grower-ind#nne ‘Arundel County 
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reported a‘ yield of 300 bushels of iaryland Golden. Summer drought fol- 
lowed by fall raing resyltéd in a considerable number of large roots or 
"Jumbos,"* especially in the variety Maryland Golden: In this variéty there 
was also a good deal 6f "growth-crack",, perhaps 5% in general but siore on 
some farms. Wet:weather prevailed at digging time and many roots were put 
into storage with adherent mud. This caused some shrinkage but seemed not 
to affect the storing-qualities. 

A good many growers did not put their crop in storage but sold it at 
on7e. dJumbos, cracked potatoes, and some affected by black rot were sold 
to canneries. 

In all 35 aieaniibonnin: storing some 300,000 bushels, were visited. 
Two of these (at Salisbury, Maryland) were "modern" houses, heated by 
steam, with closely regulated temperature, and with forced ventilation (air 
ducts, and fans). One of these was a double-nouse with a capacity of 
45,000 bushels. The rooms in this house were large and one of them was ar- 
ranged so that the trucks could be driven in and unloaded. In this room 
it was not possible to maintain a false-floor and the baskets were placed 
directly on a concrete floor. (Storage in most of the houses seen is in 
bushed baskets, or five-eighths very rarely in 
bins.) 

The second "modern" cia consisted of 8-rooms, each provided with a 


_false-floor, giving about 2 feet of air-space below the lowest tier of 


baskets. In filling these houses no air-space was left at the sides, but 


in the second house a scaffolding provided a central aisle 3 feet wide and 


about 5 feet high, something less than half the height to which baskets 
were piled,. 

The other storage-houses seen were of the "farm-type" heated by coal 
stoves (oil-stoves in a few), with ventilation afforded by windows, and by 


.air-spaces left at the sides and ends, usually a central aisle, and, ina 


few cases, false-floors. Most of these houses are small, with a capacity 
of 3 to 4000 bushels, though several are of 2 or even 3 stories with about 
that capacity per sbory. 

In the "modern" houses the temperature and humidity during the curing 
‘period were either automatically recorded, or read twice a day. Tempera- 
ture for curing had been maintained at 80 to 85°F (except for fluctuations 
in the room mentioned aiove when trucks entered), and humidity at 80% or 
higher. Somewhat higher temperatures and humidity occurred near the ceil- 
ing than near the floor. Following the curing-period the temperature was 


_ maintained at 55 to 60°F, usually nemer 60°, and the humidity was not read, 


In the "farm-type" houses maintenance of these same conditions was at-~ 
tempted. Success was a matter of indivicual care. In most houses temper- 
atures apparently had been well controlled and sweetpotatoes in them were 
in excellent condition, in fact quite as good as in the "modern" houses. , 
In a few, temperatures had been allowed to fluctuate, with bad results. In 
most. of the houses at the time visited the temperature stood closé to 60°F. 


Footnotes to Table T ‘ 
3Reported earlier (report of Dec. 2) 
da potatoes been in a short time, from a 


“Close High humidity... 
See discussion in text ee black rot in 1 this. house 
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if 
The chief diseases encountered were soft rot (and ring rot) due to- 
i Rhizopus nigricans, and black rot (Ceratostomella ([Endoconidiophora] 
i fimbriata)}. Surface rot (Fusarium oxysporum) was occasionally serious. 
It was most frequently encountered near the door. Occasional, and of 
a minor importance, were scurf (lMonilochaetes infuscans) and pox (Actino- 
Be myces impomoeae) . ‘A few specimens of Java black rot (Diplodia tubericola) 
and of stem rot (Fusarium oxysporum [f. batatas]) were found. 
The presence or absence of black rot depended on whether infection had 
- geeurred in the field. When present it had increased ip storage. In 
_ the "modern" house in which the baskets stood directly on the floor there 
iM was an increase in the amount of black rot from the top of the house down 
ia beginning at 2 to 8% in the topmost (11th) tier of baskets and increasing 
to 10 to 25% in the bottom tier. This is known to be true in only one 
section of the house, but it was the owner's opinion that it had prevail- 
ri ed throughout the part of the house already emptied (of the original 
bie 45,000 bushels 30,000 had been shipped out). The owner also stated that 
Mh there had been no difference in the occurrence of blatk rot horizontally 
ie through the house. Temperature and humidity had been somewhat higher 
i near the ceiling. The ventilating fans, which are arranged to force air 
i _ from the floor upward had not been run this year, héving last year caused 
Hi ‘fluctuation in ceiling temperatures. 
a ' In some "farm-type" houses a few "tight" baskets had weet used, and in 
one house, tight baskets showed 25% “lack rot while adjacent "open" baskets 
i - -had 2%. In other cases no such ditference could be found but in most of 
Wa these the percentage of black rot was low. 
A number of growers, following the advice of the }faryland Experiment 
{g Station, held their Maryland Goldens at high humidities during the curing 
OO period, by Glose-stacking and by keeping vents and windows closed a good 
i part of the time. The purpose of this treatment, as explained to the 
= writer by Dr. C. E. Cox, is to encourarge periderm formation. The method 
iM seems to have been successful, resulting in firmer roots, with a smaller 
i! amount of soft rot. A good example of this was found in one house in 
which the lower floor had been ventilated as usual wnile the upper floor 
tu had been insulated with tarred-paper and kept closed during the curing- 
i - * period. There was not much soft rot (about 2%) in the lower room but it 
Hi was nearly absent in the upper, and the roots in this room were much 
: - firmer. About 5% black rot was found downstairs, only a trace upstairs. 
As this house was stored full, sampling was difficult. It will be visited 
again. 
-A summary of conditions and diseases ‘observed is given in Table ae 
_ EMERGENCY PLANT DISEASE PREVENTION PROJECT 


DISEASES CF STORED SWEETPOTATCES IN ARKANSAS 


Howard W. Larsh and J. S. Knox 


Sweetpotatoes, one of the principal food crops of Arkansas, are sub- 
ty jected to many field and storage diseases. In a previous jublication 
i (PDR Vol. 28, No. 36, p. 1091-1092) a summary of the diseases observed 

sa under field conditions in Arkansas was presented. During this period ob- 
i servations were on storage diseases of sweetpotatoes. Stored sweetpotatoe 
could be classified into two groups according to their uses; that is, (1) 
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grown Ly for pertification, (2) grown fer: tad; connerten: 
Sweetpotatoes produced according to the.specifications of the certifi-. 

cation program in Arkansas were under the supervision of inspectors of 

the State Plant Board. During the fall and winter of 1943-1944 bin inspec- 
tions were made to ascertain the disease incidence of the seed stock, 
which was to be used in producing slips’ for field planting in 1944. A 
bedding ‘site was selected by the grower in each case and approved by an 
inspector if the site was in harmony with the recommendations of the Plant 
Board. As a check on bin inspections 2 or 3 bed inspections were made to 
assure that the slips produced from-certified seed sweetpotatoes met the 

“specifications for certified plants. Two bed inspections were given to 
each registered certified grower and a third inspection, when feasible, 
where diseased slips were found. During the growing season 2 field in- 
spections were given growers producing certified sweetpotatoes. Every 
plant in the field was inspected and plants showing symptoms characteris- 

tic of any disease’ were rogued and destroyed. 

Growers producing sweetpotato slips for market, but not for certifica- 
tion, were given at least-one bed inspection. Further inspections were 
given if diseased slips were found during the inspection. 

Approximately 6COO bushels of seed sweetpotatoes were stored in storage 
houses in the following counties during this season; Clark, Hempstead, 
Nevada, Pope, and Washington. Observations for disease incidence were 
carried out on 10% of the stored potatoes by taking a random sample, in 
each instance, from-.every storage bin. The 2 diseases which enter primar- 
ily into the program of certification of sweetpotatoes in Arkansas are 
stem rot and black-rot. A~random sample from each bushel, was cut at the 
stem end, to determine if stem rot. was present. Bin inspection was early | 
enough to escape the complication of darkened vascular bundles that fre- 
quently accompanies long periods of-storage even in wilt-free sweetpotatoes. 

. Frequently there is a darkening .of the vascular bundles in the stem when 
heavy frosts occur before the roots are dug and . ‘stored; this has jing of 


"stem, All of the stint sack A ‘this’ year ‘that were to be used for seed 
were dug and stored before heavy frosts, thus’.eliminating some of the 
complications involved in determining whether or not wilt was present in 
the roots. Every sweetpotato, of the 10%. taken from each inspected bin, 

was~examined“carefully ~in order’ to-determine the kind of diseases present 
in each storage house. and the percentage of diseased sweetpotatoes in each 
bin. Any bin having more than the tolerance of these diseases permitted 
by the Plant Board of “Arkansas were recommended for condemnation, and the 


grower was not permitted . to offer these sweetpotatoes as. ‘salable certified 
stock. 


Diseases Cbserved in Sweetpotatoes Grown for Certification. Stem 

Rot (Fusari wn oxysporum f. batatas) was observed in 2 instances in Wash- 
ington County. The incidence of the fungus was negligible since a —— 
seed sweetpotato was observed infected in each case. ~ ; 

Black Rot. (Ceratostamella (Endoconidiophora ) fimbriata) occurred in 3 
storage houses in Pope County. The number of black-rotted sweetpotatoes 
was great enough in 2 of the infected bins to warrant a quarantine placed 
on each bin (Porto Rico and Red Velvet varieties). The other house reveal- 
ed 2 diseased seed sweetpotatoes in 16 bushels (Nancy Hall variety) of 
roots inspected, which constituted approximately 1/10 of the sweetpotatoes 
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stored in the infected bins, ed: 

Dry Rot (Diaporthe batatatis) was the most prevalent and destructive 
disease of stored sweetpotatoes observed at this period. Infected speci- 
mens were observed in nearly every storage house surveyed. The amount of 
the disease varied from a trace to nearly 9%, in the most severely in- 
fected bins. * Sweetpotatoes in all stages of development of this disease | 
were observed; from the firm brown rot to the dry, hard, and mummified 
stage. Very little of the later stage occurred at the time of this survey. 

Scurf (Monilochaetes infuscans). In each. instance the amount of scurf 
varied with the variety grown, as well as the area in which the seed had 
been produced. Ten per cent was observed in one storage house in Pope 
County (Red Velvet variety). Scurf was nearly as prevalent as dry rot 
but was causing less economic loss. : 

Surface Rot (Fusarium oxysporum). The loss from.surface rot in Hemp- 
stead County was more than that from any other storage disease. Specimens 
were obtained from this area showing rather small, grayish spots, typical 
of early stages of surface rot. In some cases the disease was in a more’ 
advanced stage and considerable moisture had been lost rendering the 
roots dry and shrunken. 

Soft Rot (Rhizopus nigricans) occurred in varying.amounts in each of 
the storage houses surveyed. The incidence of the disease varied from a 
trace tc 1% in the most severely infected bins. In no instance was soft 
rot causing as much loss as dry rot at the time of this survey. 

Ringrot (presumably Rhizopus nigricans). An occasional sweetpotato was 
observed having symptoms characteristic of ringrot. . 

Java Black Rot (Diplodia tubericola) specimens were found occasionally. 
In no instance, however, did the number of Diplodia infected sweetpotatoes 
exceed more than a fraction of 1%. Two specimens were observed that were 
typi¢al of Java black rot; the roots were dry, hard, and black internally. 
Fruiting bodies were present but no spores had been produced. 

Soil Rot or Pox (Actinomyces ipomoeae)-infected swectpotatoes were ob- 
served in 2 localities, in each instance only a few infected specimens. 

Rootknot (Heterodera marioni) was observed on a single seed sweetpotato 
in Pope County. 

. Diseases Observed in Sweetpotatoes_on the Market and at Canneries. 
The following diseases.were obseryed in several localities in the State: 
stem rot, dry rot, soft rot, black rot, and scurf. Most of the diseases 
were causing an appreciable loss; however, the 2 diseases causing the most 
serious losses were black rot and scurf. In one cannery located in Frank- 
lin County approximately 300 to 400 bushels purchased and shipped from 
Louisiana, showed severe black rot. These sweetpotatoes had been washed 
previgqus to shipping to Arkansas. The washing provided conditions con- 
ducive to the dissemination of the fungus arid when the potatoes were store 
for curing prior to canning, favorable humidity and temperature Conditions 
were reached for the rapid development of the fungus and the increase of 
the disease. Considerable loss resulted in this instance. Several other 
black-rotted swectpotatoes were observed on the market duYirg this period; 
infection was mostly in the incipient stages and was often overlooked by 
the consumer, 

Scurf was the most prevalent disease occurring on the market and at 
canneries, Although sweetpotatoes may be just as nourishing if attacked 
by the scurf fungus, providing no other disease or condition has rendered 
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thém otHerwise, as healthy rion=blemi shed potatoes, they fail Se ‘obtain the 
top prices on the market. Therefore, from an economic standpdint the loss 
due to scurf, as observed during this survey, was second only to. that from 
black rot. 

EXERGENCY PLANT DISEASE PREVENTION PROJECT AND 

STATE PLANT BOARD OF ARKANSAS 


POTATO DISEASES IN IDAHC IN 1943" 


Earle C. 


An accurate discussion of this topic is extremely difficult because so 
very many factors are involved and each affects the other to a large ex- 
tent. In the time available for survey no one could acquaint himself with 
all the information necessary to evaluate properly the disease phase of 
the potato deal for the season 1943-44. An attempt-will be made, however, 
to record some of the imoortant aspects. It should bé mentioned that the 
general picture drawn is a comoosite of the writer's own observations, 
impressions, and conclusions, and of those of persons whom he has inter- 
viewed. 

The average yearly acrcage and production in bushels of potatoes in 
Idaho between 1935 and 1939 are 118,600 and 26,203,200 respectively*. In 
1942 these figures were 133,C0C and 30,590,C00. In 1943 the total potato 
acreage was 189,C00 and the estimated production placed at 43,470,000 
bushels. R. H. Young, Commissioner of Agriculture, stated that car lot 
shipments were about 40% greater than for any previous season. 

This sudden great increase in potato acreage was due largely to two 
factors: first, prospect for attractive returns, and second, what may be 
called patriotic response. In either event a great many persons became 
potato growers who possessed neigher the necessary knowledge nor equipment. 

Thé most important single item "disease-free seed", was often sadly | 
neglected, and any object closcly resembling a potato was eagerly sought 
after for seed. Diseased culls were. planted, in some cases knowingly, in 
some cases unwittingly. Seed pieces were cut too small, planted too spar- 
ingly, and some were dried out, producing poor stands. Seed infected by 
nematodes and the dreaded ringrot were planted in certain cases; the grower 
would "take a chance." During the survey work there was. abundant evidence 
of the generally better results, obtained by growers’ using good seed .proper- 
ly handled and following approved cultural: practices. 

What may be called marginal or unsuitable. potato land was used this year, 
old potato ground was drafted for another term, and throughout the season 
from planting to harvest many acres of potatoes were tended by inexperienced. 
help, The art of irrigating and cultivating the crop was often sadly 
neglected. Some growers in thc game for: the first time far overplanted 
their ability to handle the _— even: under normal conditions of labor and 


- Part 5 of the 1943 summary of Plant Diseases hi -Idaho. 


“" These data were furnished through the courtesy of Richard C. Ross, 
statistician, Boise, Idaho. 
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Even the weather contrived to add to the difficulty this year. An un- 


usually long, warm fall kept the vines green and growing, and then freez- 


ing weather suddenly set in while a great part of the crop was unharvested, 


Help was scarce, machinery was not always available, and disaster for many 


crops was imminent. Muddy ground made digging difficult, and to shake off 
the mud the machines were run too fast and excessive bruising resulted.. 

In some cases potatoes were dug and placed in storage while they were still 
frosted. The bucking crews, truckers, and pilers broke nearly all the 
rules of careful handling of potatoes in their efforts to handle the crop. 
It was a sad sight, too, to see valuable labor wasted on harvesting some 
of the poor crops resulting from many of the factors already mentioned. As 
a general comment, it may be said that the crop was divided this year into 
two types as regards harvest -- too early, and too late. 

' Perhaps one of the most striking things observed in the whole potato 
storage survey was. the complexity of the sorting problem. Where severe 
frost damage occurred, the lots had to be sorted rather promptly in order 
to save what few good potatoes were left. Cost of handling was increased 
greatly because many lots had to be sorted first to remove the mush, next 


' they were washed and graded, and all too frequently after inspection had to 


be re-run once or twice more. Some bins were hauled directly to the dump - 
and others ran into the driveway in the cellar and had to be dipped or 
pumped out. Cf course,, such cases represent a rather small percentage, but 


‘the total loss in time due to all these is tremendous. Help was hard to 


secure, many workers: lacked experience, and some crews found it difficult 
to sort to grade requirements, particularly on poor lots. This added to 
the difficulties of the dealers and produce inspectors, all operating 


short-handed. 
- In contrast to this darker side are the facts that this Idaho potato crop, 


’ the largest in history, was produced, harvested, sorted, and marketed, and 


that high quality prevailed generally in the shipped product. Anyone who 
has followed in some detail the accomplishments of the potato industry of 
the State this year will have respect for the workers who made it possible. 
The report on potato diseases will be mae in two parts: 


A. 


Diseases in 1 the Field. 


Only a comparatively short time was available in 1943 for observations 
on potato diseases in the field. 


Ringrot. (Corynebacterium sepedonicum). Several fields were survey- 
ed that showed from a trace to a moderate amount of ringrot. In 2 fields, 
one at Homedale and one at Rigby, the loss was severe. and infection was 
approximately 40%. Several fields near Jerome showed moderate damage, and 
certain fields examined near Twin Falls early in September when ringrot was 
not visible showed considerable injury later, according to reports of Mr. 


' E. W. Whitman, Potato Extension Specialist. Where ringrot was severe on 


early crop Gems, digging was delayed until fairly late, and most of the 
infected ‘tubers had completely rotted. The serious losses in the State 
have been from planting seed lots known to be infected. Growers using "oné 
year-out" seed have in many cases. infected the lot by handling. 


Blackleg (Erwinia atroseptica) [E. phytophthora] was widely scattere 
this year and fields showing up to 5% were examined. Considerable late 
season injury was noted. One. dealer at Pocatello reported that some field 
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nounced on "old" potato land and soil of low fertility. 
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up to 208 blackleg-diseased plants. 


Premature dying femise: Fusarium sp. and other factors). This con- 
ai tson widespread as a single factor accounted for severe loss in 
yield. In some cases portions of fields were affected; in other fields | 
the condition was nearly 100% prevalent and the vines were completely dead 
in the latter part of August. It has generally been considered that these 
symptoms are associated with Fusarium wilt. The condition is more pro- 

_ There is much 
evidence that the wilt organism(s) is not consistently associated with seed 
stock, but is mostly soil-borne. In a large field near Twin Falls, plant- 
ings on land growing potatoes for 3 years died early and were so poor they 
were not harvested. The area around Kimberly has been reported. to show 
prevalence of premature dying of vines. The use of different seed lots, 
including the seed from fields in which little or no Fusarium is found, ap- 


parently makes no difference in this disease or condition. New areas and 


fields in long rotation and in high fertility and properly irrigated show 
less or none. There seems to be some indication that there might be a 
build-up of the organism in the soil in some cases where even heavy fertili- 
zation with manure seems to aggravate rather than. correct the condition. 


“Virus Diseases. Generaily the fields examined showed only traces to 

5@ virus infection, principally mild and rugosé mosaic. One field near “* 
Burley and one near Rigby, where growers were particularly concerned over 
greatly reduced yields, were examined, but since the vines were dead at 
the time (Cctober), little could be told for certain. Samples of the 
tubers were taken, however, and grown in the gréenhouse. The sample from 
Burley showed very poor and weak germination and a high percéntage of 
spindle tuber. The sample from Rigby showed rugose mosaic and weak plants 
and a high percentage of mild mosaic. (These readings were confirmed by 
J. M. Raeder.) 

One lot of Netted Gem seed reported ‘to be certified was used as a check 
but showed nearly 50% virus, which included mild mosaic, rugose mosaic, and 


a leaf deformity not identified for certain. - Typical leafroll was not seen 
in the ‘field. 


Miscellaneous and Unknown. (1) A smal) field of about 1/2 acre of 

Bliss Triumph potatoes (2 years from certification) showed a high percen- 
tage of an unidentified virus-like disease. In addition, a black leaf spot 
(not early blight) was present. The affected plants were small, similar 
in appearance to leafroll-affected plants but, more spindly, and the. stand | 
was very poor, 

(2). In several fields examined, a few. odd tee were noted showing a 
condition that did not appear similar. to any disease that is known in Idaho, © 

(3) On August 30, 1943, County Agent Shipman of Gooding County took the 
writer to an 18-acre field of Netted Gem potatoes near Wendell. The stand 


‘was good, and the field well-cared-for: because the grower had planted on 


alfalfa land and expected good results. At least 50% of. the plants were 
affected and showed a light yellow color, and stunted, spindly growth. 
Stems showed some necrosis of vascular tissue. Many leaves showed black 
necrotic ‘spots: and beafrolt to the symptoms 
partially. 

Since part.of the field (visibly different to the ton} was shakin with 
seed from a different source, it was.assumed that the disease factor was 
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seed-borne. -On Oétober ‘26, samples were teken from the field and kept in 
2 separate lots: 1, of tubers from hills that -had completely died; and 2, 
of tubers from hills that wére yellow, with typical symptoms. In January, 
1944, some of these ;tubers |) were. planted in the greenhouse and although 

some were Slow in germinating,* “they: all came up and readings were taken 

on March 6 to 8 by.the writer and J. M. Reeder, About half the plants in 


= both Lots showed an odd. leafroll, and mosaic condition with unusual symptoms. 
~ The plants were distinctly -yellow, spindly, though stunted, and character- 


istically showed a reddish discoloration of the leaflets nearest the at- 


tachment to the petiole. Accompanying ‘the discoloration or preceding it 


was a pronounced upward curling of the leaves. 

The grower later claimed that the yield: was reduced less than he expected 
and no tuber symptoms were apparent to the writer in bin inspection. In 
all the other fields examined, no similar situation. was observed, although 
in certain cases there was evidence suggestive of the same condition but 
because of lateness of season and other factors, diagnosis was uncertain. 


‘In a field‘near’Jerome, one typical plant was seen and in a commercial 


garden, at Jerome about 90% of the- plants in a half-acre were severely af- 
fected with what appeared to be the same condition. 
The disease, apparently virus-like in nature and certainly of serious 


" potentialities in many respects, resembled the disease under observation 


and test by L. K. Jones, of the Washington “Agricultural Experiment Station 
at Pullman.? Dr. Jones and Dr. E. J. Anderson have: examined the potatoes 
in the greenhouse at Idaho several times during the'wiriter and have indi- 
cated that they ‘believe the Idaho disease is similar to if not identical 
with the "leafroll" type of disease observed in Washington. It is tenta- 
tively assumed that possibly the mottle represents 4 combination of mild 

mosaic and the."leafroll" disease. 


B. Diseases in Storage 


During the storage season of 1943-44, over 120 potato storage cellars 
and sorting establishments were visited, some of them several times. An 
attempt was made to identify, at least in a general way, the types of dis- 
eases and abnormalities noted and as far as possible the approximate damage 
involved although no accurate. system of sampling technique was employed. 
Unless otherwise noted, only the Netted, Gem. variety is involved. . 


i. Skin Defec S. 


Parasitic Skin 

1. Common Scab (Actinomyces spp.) was nokiod as severe in potatoes from 
southwest of Aberdeen, near St. Anthony, and in certain fields in many 
localities. Near Moscow, scab was prevalent on Chippewa and Katahdin. 

Scab is usually considered very minor’, but ‘damage was appreciable in several 
lots. One field was unharvested because of scab. 

2. Rhizoctonia (Corticium vagum) {Pellicularia filamentosa] might be 
classed, considering all forms of injury, as the most important potato dis- 
ease in the State. It was very prevalent and because of the wet spring, 
Sclerotia on the were very abumant. 


K., "Virus of otato and and other Solanaceous Plants", 
Was her. Exp. Sta. Rept. 1943 
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-3. Silver Scurf (Spondylocladium atrovirens) was found generalty’at- 
Aberdeen and in the upper Snake River Valley. Of special significance was 
the apparent close association of silver scurf and small, ill-shaped tubers. 
Although the disease is usually considered negligible, it may be regarded 
as of more importance because of the association with tuber shape. 

h. Stem Nematode+ Was found t6 be serious in 2 fields near Aberdeen, as 
reported by the writer earlier.) Further surveys during the sorting sea- 
son did not locate other infestations. . 

5. Rootknot Nematode (Heterodera marioni) was found in tubers from 
Aberdeen, Pocatello, Firth, Liberty, and Idaho Falls. Although this dis- 
ease has been noted in this general area before, many growers and inspec- 
tors have become alarmed over its spread and serioUs damage. A grower near 
Pocatello stated that he had’ essentially lost a crop in 1943-on-an infested 
field that had not grown potatoes for 4 par 


B. Non-Parasitic Skin Defects. 


1. Growth Cracks caused by environmental cond Lees or virus, were 
general but minor. 

2. Storage or Air Checking Injury mn -amoulatie common on Bliss Triumph 
and occurred on all varieties where tubers were handled roughly and kept in 
a ary atmosphere. The aaap was noted generally: in stores end display 
windows. 

3. . Cuts incident to Menten: or in "clipped" tubers pe sorting) 
were common, and in some lots excessive. 

4. Bruises due'to imoroper handling were very prevalent and on large 
geet” accounted for considerable rot in storage. 

Enlarged Lenticels caused by excessive moisture were noted ‘commonly 
hess was megligible.. 

6. Rough-Skin (abnormal netting), cause not definitely detincnlinitls was 
seen occasionally but little loss resulted except in appearance. (Smooth 
skin (lack of normal netting). often caused by excess nitrogen was noted 
in several localities. ) 

7. Scald (which may follow feathering) was prevalent and accounted 
for severe damage in many lots especially in immature tubers..-This: defect. 
was common and serious this year. . 4 

8. Sunburn or Greenhead Tubers wére common and resulted in considerable 
cullage. It is believed that this condition was aggravated this year by 
unusually severe Rhizoctonia injury. 

9. Second Growth caused by several environmental factors was prevalent 
and resulted mainly in lowering grade. 

1C. Pointed Tubers caused mainly by environmental factors, were praw. 
lent and resulted mostly in some cullage. 

ll. Yellowing of Tuber Tissue. This condition was noted in many lots 
and was finally regarded as closely associated with high temperatures just 
before or at harvest time. The defect is discriminated against because. 
the tissue becomes tough and léathery and the yellow color in the dried 


product is objectionable. ‘The color does not change appreciably during 
storage. 


4 See following article. 


Blod : A net se 
parle 858-855" on potato: A new potato disease in 
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Il. Tuber Rots. 


A. Parasitic Tuber Rots 


1. Ringrot (Corynebacterium sepedonicum). Cnly warely. were typical ringro 
tubers found in examination of storage cellars. The most severe infec- 
tions noted were in cellars near Dietrich (Lincoln County), in which 
possibly 2 or 3% of the tubers showed gross symptoms during sorting. 

2. Powdery Dry Rot (Fusarium spp. ?). This type of injury was not 
common and generally accounted for rather small losses. One lot of Ka- 
tahdins grown at Moscow showed about 10% dry rot from which Dr. W. W. Ray 
isolated rather consistently Verticillium cinnabarinum and Fusarium sp. 

3. Black Rot (cause ?, probably fungus, since Dr. Ray has isolated 
Fusarium species rather consistently). This type of symptom was by far 
the most prevalent of any observed. The rot, mostly of a brown to black 
color and firm texture, was found in nearly every lot examined and in cer-. 
tain cases accounted for losses of 5 to 10%, possibly up to 20%. The scars 
where second-growth knobs were broken off seemed to provide suitable ports 
of entry. The injuries where eye-indexing occurred were frequently in- 
volved and caused serious loss in this operation. 

4. Blackleg (Erwinia atroseptica) [E. phytophthora] was not identified 
with certainty in any lot examined, but a particular type of "pasty" black 
rot observed was regarded as probably associated with blackleg. -The tubers 
finally formed a shell with the rotted portion advancing through the center 
from the stem end. Some lots shcwed up to 5% of the tubers affected. 

5. Stem Nematode (See under skin defects). 

6. Vascular Rot (probably Fusarium [solani f.] eumartii). This type 
of rot was found widely scattered but usually in rather small amounts. In 
a large storage near Aberdeen, however, the loss was very severe and in 
one lot approached 40% or more. The grower spoke of this injury as a side 
rot which is an appropriate term for this type of symptom. It would ap- 
pear that this trouble is becoming more prevalent. There seems to be some 
association of this side rot with the vascular infection. 

7. Botrytis Rot (Botrytis cinerea). Potatoes at Hazelton and Moscow 
contained a trace of rot that showed Botrytis fruiting spores on the sur- 
face and Dr. W. W. Ray isolated Botrytis cinerea from the rotted tubers. 
So far as is known, this represents the first report of this fungus on 
potatoes in Idaho. 


B. Non-Parasitic Tuber Rots and Injuries. 


1. Jelly-end (cause ?, probably environmental) was found occasionally 
in most lots, but characteristically the disease is associated with long 
pointed-end tubers often termed bottle necks, and in certain lots jelly- 
end occurred on 50 to 75% of the tubers examined. There seem to be signifi- 
cant variations in symptoms. The loss from jelly-end is regarded as con- 
siderable, the greatest damage being in reduction in grade, as usually the 
tubers can be clipped. 

2. Water Rot (cause 7) has become of great importance in certain areas 
and in certain fields, where losses have been 50% or more. It is regarded 
by most authorities interviewed as due to excessive moisture in heavy 
soils, resulting in a sort of asphyxiation of the tubers. The rot is soft 
and watery and appears to work in from the outside. Water rot was observed 
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principally.around Declo and 

Since the disease appears to have.been generally unrecognized before 
about 1941, and a new term was introduced to describe it, there is good 
evidence that it is rapidly becoming more serious. The writer is inclined 
to believe that an organism is involved. 

3. Frost (low temperatures). This condition was seen generally over 
the State in 1943 and accounted for very serious losses in some lots. In 
some areas, rather large quantities of potatoes were unharvested because 
of field frost, and in some cases where apparently sound tubers were stored 
varying amounts of breakdown occurred later. Apparently the rots follow- 
ing frost seriously affected the keeping quality of unfrosted tubers in 
the same cellar, especially in adjacent lots, which may be due to the sup- 
posed increase in temperature when potatoes break down. Nearly everywhere 
potatoes were stored, frost damage was of common occurrence and showed 
_wide variations in symptoms. One grower sorted 2000 sacks of potatoes dug 
between November lst and 6th after the first freeze, and sold 240 sacks of 
No. 1 and 60 sacks of No. 2. Of course, this represents unusually extreme 
damage for the season, but is fairly typical of late dug potatoes. 


Ill. . Tissue Defects. 


A.. Stem end browning (cause ?). This. condition was common and the 
loss very minor. 

B. Measles (cause 7). This term is given to a condition, not recognized 
before, that appears as reddish-brown specks or pockets under the skin 
centered around the lenticels. In some cases the skin sloughs off to some 
_ extent and at one stage the injury appears similar to a scald. It was 
noted in serious amounts at Aberdeen and observed at Burley, Oakley, and 


Blackfoot. 


Although. it appears to be related to aeration and excess moisture (in 
storage) it was freouently associated with frosted tubers. Dr. W. W. Ray 
reported that Cepalothecium roseum was isolated commonly from samples sub- 
mitted. 

C. Net-Necrosis (Frost). Only one sample of severe net-necrosis was 
observed. A lot of potatoes received at the Jerome Dehydration Plant 
showed many affected tubers. The netting was extreme. Injury showed that 
the condition was likely due to frost. 


D. Hollow Heart (environmentak) - “Wars - found. commonly but. not in excessive 
amounts. 


IV. «wiscellaneous Tuber Defects and Injuries. 

A. Spindle sprout (cause ?, possibly virus). One lot of Bliss Triumph 
at Fruitland showed about 5% of the tubers with premature, spindly sprout~- 
ing (December). 

B. Wire Worm Injury (insect) was widespread and in some lote was very 
serious. 

C. Fleabeetle (insect). "Splinters" in the tubers were noted most com- 
monly in potatoes from around the Homedale area. 

D. Grubs (insect). In one lot grown near Wilder and in several from 
the Upper Snake River Valley, grub damage was very injurious. 
‘EMERGENCYPLANT DISEASE PREVENTION PROJECT 
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EURTHER FOR STEM NEMATODE ON POTATOES IN IDAHO: 
Earle C. Blodgett e 


a The writer called attention in 1943 to the occurrence of stem nematode 
(Ditylenchus dipsaci)~ in potatoes grown near Aberdeen, Idalro-€PDR ‘27: 
af ‘ 658-659, 15L3). Int Infected potatoes were seen in.2 fields, and the grower 
ir. of the third farm memtioned in the 1943 -report stated that the same condi- 
tion was seen in his potatoes just harvested. Tests later, ‘however, by 
a Mr. Gerald Thorne, Associate Nematologist, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
| Salt Lake City, Utah, failed to reveal any stem nematodes in the soil of 
this field. 
| In all the potatoes examined by the writer and produce inspectors during 
1 _ the remainder of the shipping season 1943-44, no other similarly infected 
ee tubers were recognized. | 
Action by State Department of Agriculture. officials prevented potatoes 
E from being grown on Farm 1 and stipulated that Farm 2 could grow. potatoes 
ey in another field above the canal but on the same farm, and permitted Farm 
Hap 3 to grow potatoes in another field. This agency also prevented the mov- 
ing and use of manure from a feed lot where infected cull potatoes were 
fed until tests showed that there apparently | was. no danger of spread of 
the organism by this means. 
_. In the fall of 1944, the writer was requested to survey the farms men- 
“tioned, those adjacent, and as many farms as possible in the vicinity. 
The method employed was merely to examine the potatoes as they were being 
dug and’to collect tubers suspected of being infected and send them to Mr. 
Gerald Thorne. Examinations were made behind single and two-row diggers, 
ia and as the tubers were conveyed over combines or mechanical pickers. In 
= ‘ séveral fields, many visits werc made covering different areas. The sur- 
vey covered’ the days of Cctober 5-8, 11, 12, 16, and is thought to have 
been as thorough as circumstances permitted. 
The following tabulation indicates the extent of the survey and the re- 
sults as confirmed by Mr. Thorne. Notes were made on other diseases en- 
countered and these data are also presented. wiped eee 


Results of Survey for Potato Diseases near 1a 


' with Particular Reference to Stem Nematode. October 5 to 16, 1944* 
:Field :Date of:Water:Ring: : Sample: Stem 
Farm number :number:; visit rot: Scab : number: nematode 
Oct. 7 + 0 
2 iL Ost. § + 4 + 
2 Oct. 6 0 + 0 8) 
3 (= no. 2 of 1943) 1 Oct. 5 O ++ + 1 + 
Oct. 


Oste 11 


,1 The name under which this nematode has ‘been known; however, workers of 
"the Industry, Soils, and Agric ural Engineering, Divisidi 


of Nemat9 publ (shed phed that it is an undescribed species and a new 
name wi pu 
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ln. + -8Field : Date of: Water: Ring : Sample : Stem 
‘Farm number znumber: -visit +: rot : number. nematode 
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-. and that it has been grown in the’ vicinity for several years in the gardens 


and rot which Mr. Ransom recognized, and his diagnosis of stem nematode was 
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:Field : Date of: Water? Ring 
Farm number _ “snumber: visit : rot : rot 


Stem 
number:nematode 


31 0 0 0 0 
32 0 7 0 
33 (= no. 3 of 1943) 1 Oct. 16 0 0 O 9,10,11 +,+,+ 
34 + 0 0 
35 0 0 0 0 


¥ 


O - no disease noted, no sample taken 
+ = comparative amount of disease or positive occurrence. 


It will be seen that some of the samples showed the presence of the stem 
nematode, including potatoes from Farms 2 and 3 and from 2 other nearby 
farms. The extreme localization of infestation in the field on Farm 3 
indicates perhaps that the organism had been brought in by some agency. 
The type of gross symptom in Samples 10 and 11 was at some variation from 
the typical ‘and is spoken of as the pin-hole type. 

Water rot (cause ?) and ringrotw (Corynebacterium sepedonicum) were .cam- 
monly encountered, but only on Farm 17 was the amount of water rot really 
serious. Ringrot, while occurring on about 57% of the farms surveyed, 
usually was present only as a trace, or in a few cases slight, 1 to 5%, 
infection. In the area surveyed, common scab (Actinomyces scabies) is a 
very serious problem and growers' comments indicate an increasing one. 

While surveying these fields, 2 cases were found where a rather long, 
cylindrical, pink~skinned, very firm fleshed tuber, was seen more or less 
as a rogue., Inquiry revealed that this is the German "Wurstkartoffel" 


somewhat as a novelty and for special culinary purposes. One grower state 
that these potatoes were being grown near Aberdeen when he moved there in 
1906. There might conceivably be some connection between the importation 
of this foreign variety and the occurrence of stem nematode in the vicinity 
Later in the fall (November) Mr. Harvey Ransom, Horticultural Inspector 
with the State Department of Agriculture, was called upon to inspect pota- 
toes being sorted in a farm cellar about 2 1/2 miles from Farm 2. The 
potatoes were out of grade, for the most part, because of a skin-checking 


confirmed by Mr. Toevs and Mr. Thorne who visited the cellar. 
The writer examined the cull potatoes in December and found rather severe 
damage, some of it being the "pin-hole" type noted this year on Farm 3. 
The stem nematode has therefore been identified on 6 farms: 3 adjacent 
farms (1,3,4) in one group, and 2 adjacent in another (2,5), and in the 
new location, Farm 6, with no apparent connection with the others. 
The situation deserves careful consideration. 
EMERGENCY PLANT DISEASE PREVENTION PROJECT 
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FIELD STUDIES ON THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE METHOD OF CURING AND 

Gonmanled damage is one of the greatest obstacles the sheller has to 
overcome in supplying. processors with good quality peanuts. 

Shrivels and splits can be separated by screening; visibly damaged seed, 
unshelled seed, and trash can be removed by hand from the picking table. 
On the other hand, there is no known method of removing seeds having con- 
cealed damage. Since this type of damage is not visible until the seed is 
broken open, the only solution at present is to examine each lot of pea- 
nuts carefully before shelling and select only those lots which are prac- 
tically free of this damage. . 

In addition to the problem resented to the sheller and the processor, 
there is the dollar loss to the grower. ‘Under thé-régulations of market- 
ing and at present Prevailing prices, some producers are losing as much 
as $30 a ton, or about 1/5 of the basic price. The loss to pregame in 

Alabama. alone approaches. a million dollars annually. 

. Although the condition has been known for several years, little ‘research 
has beendone. Higgins concluded that most of the damage occurred as a 
result of stacking peanuts while wet or before they had wilted; and he 
recommended that peanuts be allowed to wilt 24 to 4B hours after digging 
and before stacking. 

In the fall of 1944 the “Alabama Experiment Station started a program of 
research on fruit and seed rots of peanuts. Surveys were made in the 
peanut belt of Alabama during August, Septémber, and October to determine 
the importance of fruit and seed rots and to study the development of 
concealed damage in the field and under different’ methods of curing. In 
_addition, some preliminary experiments on methods of stacking peanuts 
were conducted at the Wiregrass Substation, Headland, Alabama. 

A number of facts have been established as a result of these surveys. 
First, and one of the most important, is that concealed damage is frequent- 
ly present in peanuts before they’are dug. Samples of green peanuts were 
collected from approximately a hundred fields in the southeastern part of 
the State. Concealed damage was fourid in: 13 of these- samples; however , 
in. only 3 samples did the damage | exceed 1%. __In one sample the damage 
amounted the other "2, there: was 3% and 

The. common-belief that concealed damage develops most rapidly when con- 
ditions are unfavorable for Tapid curing was confirmed by these surveys. 
Samples were collected from the bottom=center and from the top and outside 
of stacks and shocks in a number of different fields. ‘These samples were 
shelled and the percentages of concealed — were determined. The re- 


Plant Pathologist Superintendent ‘of the Wiregrass. ‘Sub- 
station respectively. 


Higgins, B. B: "Concealed Damage" ‘of Runner. Peanuts. Georgia Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Press Bul. si 1944. 
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“Table-2. - --Developmeht of in Digferent 
Parts of. Stacks er-Shocks__ 


Sample :. Method of 
mumber 


Amount: of concealed damage 
curing Top-outside _Bottom-center 
Per 


ee 2 @ 


In every instance but one (samole No. 9), there was considerably more 
damage in the interior of the stack or near the bottom of the shock than 
on the outside. The consistently low percentage damage on the outside 
probably is associated with rapid curing. There was considerable varia- 
tion in the amount of concealed damage in the samples collected from the 
bottom-center of stacks or shocks. Variations in the amount of moisture 
on the vines at time of stacking and the rate of curing could. account for 
these fluctuations. Concealed damage was often, but not always, associ- 
ated with moldy hay. There was no correlation between discolored peanut 
shells and concealed damage. In Sample No. 2, the peanuts from the bottom 
of the-shock (35% damage) had much less discoloration of the shells than 
those from the outside and top of the shock in Sample No. 6 where there 
was only 1% damage. 

Peanuts cured in the windrow usually contain- -very little concealed. dam- 


‘age. The percentages of damage were determined. on 105 separate loads of . 


peanuts delivered to the buyers at Headland and Dothan, Alabama. A sum - 
mary of ‘these findings is presented in Table 2. 


Table 2. Relationship between the Method of Curing and oi 
Development of Concealed Damage in Runner Peanuts 


Method of (Boads Amount of damage 
curing _examined - Range Average 
“Number Per cent Per cent 
Stack 82 0.0 = 7.0 2.3 
Shock it 1.0 -11.0 4.5 


‘Although it is a well-known fact among producers that peanuts develop 
less concealed damage when cured in the windrow than when cured in stacks 
or shocks, most growers still prefer to cure their peanuts in the stack. 


Cther factors, such as the problem of moving the peanuts from. the: field 


to the picker, leeway in picking date, and quality of the hay,. are consi- 
dered by the grower in determining which method of curing will be used. 


2 
18;0 
10.0 
Stack 3.0 
20.0 
: 
a 
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' At the Wiregrass Substation, near Headland, peanuts were handled in 17 
different ways in an attempt to determine a practical method of curing 
that. would. provide high: quality peanuts and hay regardicss:of weather. 
Peanuts. -were cured in. windrows or shocked or stacked 2,.3. hb, 5:65.75 8s. 
and 48 hours after winhdrowing. One lot used in each method was exposed 

to the weather from time of digging until time of picking; another lot was 
subjected to supplementary wettings equal to 2,5-inch rain on the 7th, 
14th, and 22nd days after digging. A small lot was stacked under sheds 8 
hours after windrowing. The peanuts cured in the windrow or left inthe 
windrow for 48 hours before stacking contained the least concealed damage 
(0.75%), while those cured in shocks or large stacks contained from 3.25 
to 5.25%. Stacking under sheds actually increased the amount of concealed 
damage... 

These studies indicate that peanut s can be cured in such a way as to 
control concealed damage. While specific Yecommendations as to the method 
cannot be made at present, rapid curing appears to be essential. 

ALABAMA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION. ~ 


LOSSES DUE TO CORN DISEASES IN EASTERN NEBRASKA 


Slage 


The first survey of corn diseases in eastern Nebraska was made in Sep- 
tember, at which time a measurable loss of 11% of the total crop was indi- 
cated. It was felt thet further knowledge of the distribution and serious- 
ness of the. most damaging diseases was. desirable, and another survey dur- 
ing the 2-week period November 13-25 was carried out. The route covered 
was different from that followed in September, so that the same fields 
were not inspected twice. . 

Fusarium ear rot (F. moniliforme) was rather widely distributed over the 
area, and did not appear to be more severe in any particular district. 
Diplodia ear rot (D. zeae)-was also widely distributed but showed a tend- 
ency to diminish fran east to west. Gibberella ear rot (G. saubinettii) 
(G. zeae] was most damaging in northeastern Nebraska, particularly in 
Stanton, Cuming, Colfax, wayne, Cedar, and Dixon Counties. 

Cob rot (Nigrospora sphaerica) was present in all areas, but ceused 
greatest losses-in the 5 southeastern counties, (Gage, Johnson, Pawnee, 
Nemaha, and Richardson). In Gage County, heavy losses from cob rot were 
present in a number of fields planted to one ill-adapted strain of hybrid 
corn. Smut. (Ustilago zeae) [U. maydis] was widespread, and increased in. 
destructiveness from east to west. 

The percent of loss caused by each. disease was based on counts_of 100 


to 500 stalks in each field inspected, and was tabulated for each ear 


separately on the basis of the proportion of the ear destroyed or involved. 
In addition to these diseases causing readily measurable losses, there are 
of course the léaf spots, rusts, and root amd stalk rots whose effect is 
not easily measured. Estimetes on additional losses due to root and stalk 
rots will be presented in a later report. 

The measurable losses from corn diseases as tabulated in the November 
survey are presented in the following table. 
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Average Measurable losses from Corn Sleoaise in Eastern Nebraska 
in November, 1944 


Based on adenated madi in 87 fields in 26. counties November 13-25. 


“Causal Percent of Percent —- 
ail Disease agent stalks or loss. 

ae Diplodia ear rot Diplodia zeae 6.13 4.01 
et Fusarium ear rots Fusarium moniliforme 7.36 1.62 
Gibberella 2.77 0.97 
[G. zeae] 

4 Nigrospora cob rot Nigrospora sphacrica - 2.76 1.03 
et Smut Ustilago zeae {U. maydis] 4.38 2.36 
ae Black Bundle Cephalosporium acremonium 0.80 0.69 
1 EMERGENCY PLANT DISEASE PREVENTION PROJECT 

ON_PLANT DISEASES WITH SOME NEW-RECORDS 

qu STRAWBERRY LEAF SCORCH IN PENNSYLVANIA: Leaf scorch (Dendrophoma 


obscurans) was observed to be causing extreme damage in a strawberry 
patch of the variety Starlight, in Lebanon County, August 2. To the best 
of, my knowledge this is the first report of this disease in Pennsylvania. 
I find that the same fungus is attacking this variety in my garden in 
State College. -- George L. Zundel, Pennsylvania State College, 


DIPLODIA DIE-BACK OF GUAYULE: A die-back of guayule caused by Diplodia 
theobromae (Pat.) Nowell, occurred in southern Texas during the summer of 
1944. The disease appeared in serious proportions following the heavy 
rains in August and September. In some of the irrigated plots where the. 
plants were more succulent, practically every plant was infected and by 
mid-Octobér many plants were dead. 

The damage appeared to be more severe on the older shrubs where the plants 
formed a continuous canopy over the ground. In the dry-land plantings and 
: in the younger irrigated plantings there wes relatively little damage. 
oa The extent of loss from Diplodia is difficult to estimate accurately 
since the infection usually starts in the leaves or small twigs and pro- 
“4 gresses downward. If favorable conditions for the.fungus are maintained 
i for several weeks most of the large branches or the entire plant may be 


killed. -- John T. Presley, Special Guayule Research Project, Raymondville, 
Texas. 


fo DIPLODIA DIEBACK OF PINES IN KANSAS: Diplodia dieback (Diplodia pinea) 
a of pines was found widespread in eastern Kansas. A number of very badly 
a) diseased trees, some nearly dead, were seen on 10th Avenue in Topeka. -- 
C. M. Slagg, Emergency Plant Disease Prevemtion Project. Sept. 19-Oct. 14. 


) ~ SOME DISEASES CF CONIFERS IN NEBRASKA: Diplodia dieback of pines was 
Hat, found generally distributed in eastern Nebraska, and is causing consider- 
able damage to Austrian (Pinus nigra) and Scotch (P. sylvestris) pines. 
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' Cedar blight (Phomopsis juniperovora) continues to be the most. damaging 
disease of young cedar Yuniperus) trees in nurseries. One large nursery 
in the Platte River Valley, which planned to produce 1,000,000 young trees, 


was so badly hit by cedar blight that it was able to market only 50,000. 
-- C. M. Slagg, Emergency Plant Disease Prevention Project. Nov. 13-25. 


SOME CORRECTIONS 


PEANUT DISEASES IN ARKANSAS: The report on page 1097 of the November 7 _ 
issue of Vol. 28, cited as from Oklahoma, is from Arkansas instead. The 
report is by Howard W. Larsh whose name was omitted. 


CORN DISEASES IN WESTERN STATES: On page 1122 of the November 15 issue 


(Vol. 28, no. 37), Lytton W. Boyle's report from Washington should read 


" , . . bacterial infections of lower nodal rages - « instead af 
moda} ag written. 


CHECK LIST REVISION: On page 1138 of the December 1 issue (Vol. 28, no. 


38) under Bambuseae, the host species written Bambusa bulgaris should be 
vulgaris instead. 


SEED TREAT: ENT CF PEAS DECREASES FERTILIZER INJURY: Dr. G. K. Parris 
writes that in his article in the December 1 issvwe (Vol. 28, No. 38, pp. 
1152-1154, 1944), the dosage of fungicides used in the seed treatments 
was erroneously listed as percentage instead of ounces per bushel, in the 
first column of Table 1 on page 1153. Thus, the column should read: 


Svergon 2 oz./bu., Spergon 1.5 oz./bu., Arasan 2 oz./bu., Arasan.1/5 oz./bu., . 
and ‘Red Copper Oxide 2.25 oz./bu. 


MUSHRCOM DISEASES IN MISSOURI: On page 1156 of the report by T. W. 


Bretz in the Decenber 1 issue, the name of the Truffle Disease should be 
Pseudobalsamia (not Pseudobalansia) microspora. 


DECEMBER WEATHER 


(From U. S. Department of Commerce, Weather Bureau, Weekly Weather and 
Crop Bulletin for thé week ending January 2, 1945). 


Maps 1 and 2 show that December 1944 was rather cool in the East and, 
except locally, somewhat warm in the West; precipitation was rather ir- } 
regularly distributed. Map 1 shows that the month was from 4° to 6° cool- 
er than normal in the Central Valleys and locally elsewhere in the East, 
as well as in portions of the northern Rocky Mountain area; elsewhere in 
the West the month was from 1° to 3° warmer than normal. 
Map 2 shows that the precipitation totals for the month were considerably 
above normal in most sections from the central Great Plains southward to 
the Gulf. Above-normal amounts are also shown in the lower and eastern 
Ohio Valley and in much of Pennsylvania and New York. Except for the ex- 
treme tip of Florida, the amounts were mostly below normal elsewhere, and 


notably so in the Southeast, especially northern Florida, in Central-North- 
ern States, and the western Great Basin. 
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Shaded portions 
show excess-(+), ~ 

Unshaded portions show 
deficiency (-). 

Lines show amount of excess 
or drficiency ~ 


Map. 1 = Departure of mean temperature from the normal for December 194ha 


Shaded portions 
normal or above. 

Unshaded portions, 
below normal 


Map. II = Percentage*of normal precipitation, for December 1944. 
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